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some of the remembered symbols of the war years, at 

least for those of us who fought the battle of under- 
supply and over-demand on the home front. Our own vision of 
warfare was shaped by dispatches from Chester Wilmot and 
George Johnston, and those Hollywood movies that turned 
tortured battlefields into realms of heroism and romance. 

The war years were not all.hurrah and glory; those were 
times of deep anxiety, tragic sacrifice and heartbreak; But our 
countries at war were united perhaps as never before. The 
“war effort” was everyone pulling together: Dad was an air- 
raid warden, Mum worked for the Comforts Fund, the children 
collected scrap aluminium from the neighbours and wrapped 
bandages for the Red Cross. 

You couldn’t buy silk stockings; you couldn’t drive anywhere 
without wondering, “Is this trip really necessary?” And most 
people yearned for a nice juicy steak. But while tea and butter 
went to war along with much of our manpower, we never lost 
our optimism—or our sense of humour. 

We laughed a lot in the war years: at our politicians, at our 
Axis enemies, of course, but mostly at ourselves. There were 
jokes about sailors on leave, sweethearts left behind, Dorothy 
Lamour and her indispensable sarong, varicoloured ration 
coupons, raw recruits and burly sar’-majors. On the following 
pages are many of the jokes that provided chuckles and mirth 
during the long, tense days of the war: stories and anecdotes 
gathered from pages of the Reader’s Digest. Now, though a 
quarter of a century has passed, it should delight us to recog- 
nize—and recall—some of the silly things we loved to laugh 
at then. 


Be= curtains, V-mail letters, pin-up girls. These are 
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It Takes All Kinds to Make an Army 


In an Army camp, a soldier from the bush was thrown into the jug 

for habitual and obstreperous insubordination. His commanding officer 
+ decided to talk to him and in the course of the conversation asked him 
„74 how far he had gone in school. “Third grade,” said the prisoner. 
> “Why did you leave?” the officer asked. “Well, they tried to put me 
back into first and I wouldn't stand for it.” 


When I joined the Army early in the Second World War, I was 
_ assigned to a unit whose senior NCO’s had good parade-ground voices, 
but few other qualifications. Veterans of Territorial units, most of our 
sergeants had gained promotion because of length of service, not 
through ability. 

On our first pay parade, we were lined up in alphabetical order. 
Sgt. G., one of the old school, surveyed the assembled recruits with a 
baleful eye, beginning at the “A’s” and slowly glancing down the line. 

Suddenly he stopped. “Phillips!” he bellowed, “what the hell are 
you doing there? Get up in the F’s where you belong!” 

—W. G. Berry 


A lad of 23 did so well at an Officers’ Training School that he was 
retained as an instructor in field artillery. The lowest-ranking officer 
taking his course was a major. The day of his first class, the new 
Lieutenant stood outside the door a few minutes, gulped three times 
and entered. Striding briskly to the platform, he said in a loud, clear 
voice: “I suppose there are at least ten thousand officers in the Army 
who know more about this subject than I do.” He paused. Then: “But 
I see none of them here today, so I'll go right ahead and speak freely.” 
From that moment the kid had the majors, colonels and brigadiers 

right in his pocket. 
—W. D. 


The Platoon Sergeant called roll one morning, then looked over his 
group of recruits. “I want,” he announced, “20 volunteers for special 
duty.” 

The response was not exactly terrific, but eventually the Corporal 
counted 20 hands. 

“Okay, men,” he told the volunteers. “Go back to your huts and 
take it easy.” Then he scowled at the rest of the group. “You men,” 
he said, “can fall out and start cleaning up the parade ground.” 

—Collier’s 


Minor Skirmishes 


One hot August afternoon at an Army camp, a tough Sergeant had 
been drilling raw, awkward recruits until the men were ready to drop. 
A Captain paused to eye the spectacle, and at that precise moment an 
especially clumsy recruit dropped his rifle. The Captain called the 
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culprit out of line. “How long,” he asked witheringly, “have you been 
in the Army?” j : 

The recruit, with all the weariness and woe of the world writ upon 
his countenance, stammered, “A-a-all day, sir.” 
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—Quote 


A visitor in a military hospital saw a badly wounded soldier from one 
of the Irish regiments. “When are you going to send the man home? 
he asked. : i i 
“He ain't going home,” said the orderly. “He’s going back to the 
front.” $ 
“Back to the front!” exclaimed the visitor. “But he’s in awful shape!” 
“Yes,” replied the orderly, “and he thinks he knows who done it. 
—The Communiqué 


In the recruiting line for the A.I.F. in 1940, I heard a fellow just in 
from the outback giving his personal details to a young lieutenant. 
After recording the man’s name, age and birthplace, the lieutenant 
asked, “Religion?” 
“Aw,” said the bushwhacker, “I dunno. What are you short of?” 
—R. F. Young 


An excited Army recruit asked his Company Commander for imme- 
diate leave—his wife was going to have a baby. Permission was 
granted, and when the leave pass had been issued and the soldier was 
leaving, the officer asked exactly when the baby was due. “About nine 
months after I get home, sir,” replied the recruit casually. 

—W. J. Furman 


In a small army camp town, a soldier was having trouble cashing a 
cheque. The cashier was sympathetic but firm: “You will have to have 
identification from some of your friends from the camp.” 

At this the soldier answered frantically, “But I don’t have any friends 


in camp—I’m the bugler.” 
ER —Wayne Roe 


A Sergeant was going before a board for promotion to sergeant-major. 
After numerous military questions, the chairman posed this mathe- 
matical query: “If you had $34.61 in one pocket and $15.73 in the 
other, what would you have?” 

“Sir,” the Sergeant replied instantly, “I'd have someone else’s pants 


on!” He was promoted. 
A —Lloyd Larson 


During “mopping up” operations in South Bougainville, our armoured 
squadron was spearheading an infantry advance. We were using 
Matildas, complicated 25-ton tanks with a maximum speed of only 
15 m.p.h. i 

One afternoon, as our tank trundled along trying to make contact 
with the retreating enemy, our young subaltern commander gave the 
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drillbook command, “Driver! Increase speed!” 

There was no reply over the intercom, nor did the speed increase. 
The crew commander dropped formality and asked the driver, “Can't 
you go any faster, Shorty?” “Z can,” Shorty answered, “but I’ve got to 
wait for the bloody tank!” 

r —J. M. Robinson 


Aboard a hospital ship entering harbour, a medical officer stopped to 
ask a wounded soldier whether he had any personal belongings to be 
carried ashore. The boy shook his head. 
“You don’t mean that a soldier who saw as much action as you did 
has no souvenirs?” exclaimed the officer. 
“Captain,” said the soldier, “I don’t have any souvenirs—because 
all I want of this war is a faint recollection.” 
—Coronet 


A young soldier, just out of basic training, came into my office at 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, a few days before Christmas. Orders had been 
issued permitting half of the camp to go home for Christmas and the 
other half for New Year’s. This soldier’s name was on the New Year’s 
list and he wanted it switched to Christmas. When I asked him why, 
he said that he wanted to go home with his mother for Christmas. I 
reminded him that 20,000 other men in our camp wanted to do the 
same. 

“No, chaplain,” he replied, “I’m the only one who wants to go with 
his ‘mother, You see, my mother is in the Army, and her Sergeant is 
letting her go home for Christmas.” 

—Rev. Raymond G. Heisel 


Recruit: “Would you blame me for something I didn’t do?” 
Sergeant: “Of course not.” 
Recruit: “Well, I didn’t get up for reveille.” 
—The Communiqué 


The Private was writing a letter to his mother. “The food in this camp 
is absolute poison,” he complained. And then he added, “And such 
small portions.” 


7S. F. B: 


A Confusion of Tongues 


At the end of a state banquet in Moscow, after Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin, the Armies, the Navies and the Air Forces—almost anyone and 
everything the celebrants could think of—had been toasted, Marshal 
Stalin rose. 

; He spoke quickly and eloquently, and apparently with humour, 
judging from the smiles on the faces of the Russians present. The 
British and Americans sat with their fingers around their glasses, ready 
to get to their feet, but waiting for an interpreter to translate. 
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Marshal Stalin sat down. The interpreter rose and said simply, 


“Gentlemen, Marshal Stalin says the men’s room is on the right.” 
—Don Iddon 


ae 
— 


“~ 


Boomerangs 


Hoping to inspire his workers with patriotic promptness and energy, 
one executive hung a number of signs reading DO IT NOW around 
his factory and office. When he was asked some weeks later how his 
staff had reacted, he shook his head sadly. “I don't even like to talk 
about it,” he said. “The cashier skipped with $4,000, the head book- 
keeper eloped with the best secretary I ever had, three typists asked 
for an increase, the factory workers voted to go out on strike and the 


office boy joined the Navy.” 
—Sid Ascher 


A man in Arkansas, attempting to prove a bona fide family relation- 
ship, presented this letter from his wife to his recruiting office: 

“Dear United States Army: My husband asked me to write a recom- 
mend that he supports his family. He cannot read, so don’t tell him. 
Just take him. He ain’t no good to me. He ain’t done nothing but 
raise hell and drink lemon essence since I married him eight years ago, 
and I got to feed seven kids of his. 

“Maybe you can get him to carry a gun. He’s good on squirrels and 
eating. Take him and welcome. I need the grub and his bed for the 
kids. Don’t tell him this, but just take him and send him as far as you 
can.” 


The Army took him. 
—Chicago Sun 


Yanks at Large 


In London the story was often told of an American official who was 
anxious to discover the nature of British complaints against the Ameri- 
can soldiers based there. He finally asked one Briton, “What do you 
think is wrong with the American soldiers?” 

“Well,” the Briton answered, “they’re overdressed, they're over- 


paid, they're oversexed and they’re over here.” 
—Leonard Lyons 


The Yanks in Australia had been making altogether too much time 
with the local lovelies to suit the Australians. During the showing of 
Bambi in Sydney, when the little deer was calling, “Mother! Mother!” 
some lad in the gallery yelled, “Don’t worry, kid! She’s probably out 


with a blooming Yank!” 
—Hedda Hopper 


One of the sergeants in our company, who had been drilling recruits 
for three years, got married in the camp chapel. As he and his bride- 
to-be were going down the aisle, he watched her out of the corner of 
his eye, a troubled expression on his face. At last he leant over and 
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whispered into her ear. She flushed and for a moment stared at him in 
surprise. Despite her obvious embarrassment, he continued whispering. 
Was he muttering words of love? 
My curiosity aroused, I bent forward and caught him chanting, 
_“Left, right, left, right.” 
$ è —Eugene Shapiro 


The flying instructor had just delivered a lecture on the use of para- 
chutes. “And if it doesn’t open?” someone asked. 
“If it doesn’t open?” repeated the instructor. “Well . . . that, 
gentlemen, is known as jumping to a conclusion.” 
—Hugh Mullins 


That’s the Spirit 


The hut inspection was going to be a tough one, for the CO was in no 
mood to trifle. The boys in one hut at the flying training school had 
things in pretty good shape except for one man who couldn’t seem to 
do anything right. When the commanding officer opened the “misfit’s” 
locker, everyone trembled for him. To their amazement, the CO 
grinned and passed on down the line. 

After the inspection party had left, the men gathered around to ask 
the “‘misfit’s” secret. He opened his locker and there, pasted behind the 
door, was an eight-by-ten-inch photo of the commanding officer. 

—Ben Kaplan 


Our ship had just received a complete refit after 13 months in the 
South Pacific, and it was the crew’s last shore leave. At 1 a.m. I 
returned aboard just as a very unsteady Petty Officer staggered up the 
gangway with a bottle of whisky in each hand. With the left-hand 
bottle he saluted the quarterdeck, and with the right-hand bottle he 
saluted the officer of the watch. The Duty Officer, trying to keep a 
straight face, explained that Navy regulations do not permit men to 
bring whisky aboard. 

“Tell you what,” he said. “TIl turn my back and I want to hear two 
or in the water. Then you go below and we'll forget the whole 
thing.” 

The officer turned away, heard two splashes and was satisfied. But I 
was in a better position to see the P.O., still clutching a bottle in each 
hand, lurch rapidly out of sight—in his stocking feet. 

—John Hamilton 


A strapping big soldier was being given a blood test by an inex- 
perienced young nurse who jabbed half a dozen times with the needle 
before contacting a vein. When the operation was finally completed, 
the Private made no move to go. 
“Well, what are you waiting for?” demanded the nurse impatiently. 
“A medal for bravery,” replied the soldier. 
—Jack Goodman 
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The U.S. submarine Sturgeon radioed to its flagship after sinking its 


first Japanese ship: “Sturgeon no longer virgin.” 
—Time 


Atan Army camp a dentist in the clinic told his patient, “I’m trying to 
get used to civilian practice again, so if I hurt you, let me know.” 
—Samuel Kurtzman 


The Blood Bank was busy, and as I rushed out of the room with a 
container of freshly drawn blood I met a Colonel who was a regular 
donor. We recognized each other and I greeted him brightly: “Just 


jump into bed, Colonel. I'll be right with you.” 
—Mrs. J. F. Flanagan 


rre! An apostle of conciliation once asked the late French statesman 
Georges Clemenceau whether his hatred of the Germans was based on 


knowledge. “Have you ever been to Germany?” he inquired. 


“No monsieur,” replied the Tiger, “I have not been to Germany. 


But twice in my lifetime the Germans have been to France.” 


—Beverley Baxter 


A wounded Sergeant, who had trouble manoeuvring his right hand, 
was eating at a restaurant with a pretty girl. She let him manage as 
best he could, but when he had particular difficulty with a square of 
ravioli she reached over and speared it for him. 

A woman at the next table murmured sympathetically. The Sergeant 
grinned and said, “It’s all right, lady, I’ve been eating out of her hand 


for years.” 
—PM 


Ata permanent Army camp, the Mess Sergeant had planted shrubbery 
and grass outside the mess hall. But try as he would, the Sergeant 
could not keep the men off the grass. In desperation, beside the little 
three-by-four-inch “Keep off the Grass” sign he placed a large sign 
about four feet square. An arrow pointed to the small sign with a 
warning: DON’T TRIP OVER THE SIGN. 


—James Andrews 


We were elated as we rolled along the hot, dusty road from the drop 
zone back to camp. We had completed four weeks of paratrooper 
training and had just made our first live jump. One fledgling said to 
another, “Say, do you know where I got my biggest kick?” 

“I can’t say for you,” replied the other, “but I got mine when I hesi- 


tated too long in the door.” 
—Nathan Crisp 


I was a lone English soldier huddled in the back of a truck crammed 
with Australian soldiers who, like myself, had decided to break the 
ranks at our convalescent camp in Palestine and escape to Tel Aviv 
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for a few hours. Since none of us had a pass, our main problem was 
to get past the guard on the gate, a grim-faced Australian sentry who 
apparently took a poor view of our behaviour. 

“Not one pass between you, and unlawfully using an army vehicle,” 
he said, when he realized what we were up to. “They'll drop the lid on 
‘the lot of you. Is it worth it?” 

* “Tve forgotten what beer tastes like,” said a Tobruk veteran near the 
tailboard. “And sheilas,” offered another man. 

“What I’m after,” said a 16-stone private beside me, “is a big plate 
of bacon and eggs.” 

Abruptly, the guard turned away, stood his rifle and bayonet in the 
corner of the sentry-box, and clambered into the truck. “You’ve talked 
me into it,” he said. “Now, who’s gonna lend me a couple of quid?” 

—Charles Stamp 


During the Second World War some Australian soldiers were wearily 
slogging their way through the New Guinea jungle. Suddenly a most 
exotic bird flew into a tree just ahead of them. 

“What is it?” asked one. 

“A bird of paradise,” was the reply. 

With a weary sigh a third remarked, “Poor thing, it’s a long way 
from home!” 

—M. Nunn 


I had been trying for months without success to get the canteen cor- 
poral to attend Battalion Church Parade. So when he asked me one 
Saturday night for the hymn-numbers for the next day’s service, I was 
agreeably surprised. 

Anxious not to sound triumphant about this apparent conversion, I 
refrained from asking what had caused his sudden interest in religion. 
But when he failed to turn up at church parades, yet continued to come 
to me on succeeding Saturday nights with his strange request, I decided 
to satisfy my curiosity. 

The next.time he asked for the hymn-numbers, I demanded an 
explanation. His reply was at least honest. 

“I run a weekly sweepstake,” he said. “First, second and third prizes 
go to the holders of tickets with numbers closest to the three hymns 
you select each week.” 

—Chaplain F. Hart 


Fascist Follies 


When the commander of a Free French: unit in Libya asked for 
volunteers for an. emergency action, every man in the garrison res- 
ponded. The Italian prisoners, noticing all the excitement, asked, “It 
is to fight the Germans? Yes? Then we wish to volunteer too.” 

—Ben Lucien Burman 
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Inhabitants of a Norwegian fishing village—so a familiar war story 
goes—witnessed the forced landing of an aircraft offshore. A fisher- 


_man set out to rescue the pilots but soon returned without them. 


“They were Germans,” he explained. 
“But weren't they alive?” someone in the crowd asked. 
“Well, one of them said he was, but you know how these Nazis lie.” 


The world’s gentlest bad-news breaker was easily Captain Ludwig Ser- 
torius, German military commentator. Describing an action in Sicily, 
he said, “The enemy’s violent effort to hamper the Axis disengagement 
and to interrupt our systematic advance to the rear was successfully 


repelled.” 
—© 1943 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


‘When King Christian of Denmark noticed a Nazi flag flying over an 


official building, he remarked to a German officer that this was con- 
trary to the treaty between Denmark and Germany. The officer replied 
that the flag was flown according to instructions from Berlin. 

“The flag must be removed before twelve o'clock: otherwise I will 
send a soldier to do it,” the monarch declared. At five minutes to 
twelve the flag was still flying. The King announced he was sending a 
soldier to take it down. 

“The soldier will be shot,” the Nazi officer warned him. 

“I am the soldier,” the King replied. The Nazi flag was lowered. 

—Overseas New Agency 


A Nazi pilot was brought to a hospital after having bailed out in a dog- 
fight. Although considerably shot up, he bore himself arrogantly. He 
spoke good English, and all the while he was being stitched and dressed 
he kept up a running fire of abuse against England, the nurses and the 
doctors. 

They rounded off the job by giving him a blood transfusion, then 
settled him in a nice clean bed and left him with these words: “Now, 
lad, you have two pints of good Jewish blood in you. We hope it will 
improve your manners.” 

—UPI 


The Nazis delighted in spoofing their Italian comrades, as shown by 
this item in a German Army magazine found in Libya: 

“Italian war communiqué: On the Tobruk front a large force of 
Italians attacked an enemy cyclist, causing him to dismount. After 
heavy and prolonged fighting they were able to puncture his tyres. 
The front wheel was destroyed, while the loss of the rear wheel must 
also be considered probable. The handlebars are in our hands, but 
possession of the frame is still being bitterly contested.” 
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Ordered Retreat 


The mass movement of more than 16,000 sick and wounded men by 
plane from the Tunisian area to base hospitals was carried out with 
only one slip. A U.S. Army Medical Corps officer was busy trans- 
ferring stretcher cases from ambulances to planes when he noticed a 
soldier wrapped in a blanket, standing by an empty litter. 

“ “Who told you to get up?” the officer demanded sharply. “Lie down 
on that litter and lie down quick.” The soldier started to protest. 

“If you don’t lie down V’ll have you court-martialled,” the officer 
snapped. The soldier obeyed, was loaded aboard and flown to a hos- 
pital 600 miles away. On arrival, he was asked the nature of his injury. 

“Ain't nothing wrong with me,” the soldier explained. “Our com- 
pany was gettin’ deloused back there at the airfield, and I just walked 
out to see what was goin’ on while my clothes was bein’ done.” 


—Karl Detzer 


Prepared for Action 


Merle Oberon, the actress, visiting the wounded in London, asked one 
soldier, “Did you kill a Nazi?” The soldier said he had. “With which 
hand?” Miss Oberon asked. She decorated his right hand with a kiss. 
Then she asked the next patient, “Did you kill a Nazi?” 
“I sure did!” came the answer. “I bit ’im to death!” 
—Walter Winchell 


The Home Front 


A woman who had driven the other members of a first-aid class nearly 
frantic by her continual criticism of the whole idea turned up one 
morning a complete convert—first-aid training was a wonderful thing, 
it ought to be compulsory. 

“Why,” she said, “yesterday I was sitting at home when I heard a 
screeching of brakes and then a terrific crash. Two cars had turned 
over right in front of our gate and four people were lying in the street. 
One woman had a deep cut in her arm, two men had broken legs, and 
another severe lacerations of the face. But thank heaven, I remem- 
bered exactly what you had taught me. So I bent over, put my head 
between my knees—and I didn’t faint!” 

—Harry Evans 


A soldier got a letter from his wife containing a sketch of their car’s 
instrument panel. “This is exactly the way the dashboard looks,” she 
wrote. “Do we need a quart of oil?” 

—Liberty 


The gentler sex pitched into the heavy work at the Boeing Flying For- 
tress plant in Seattle, Washington, with such spirit that it became 
necessary to put up a large sign: LADIES! PLEASE WATCH YOUR 
LANGUAGE! MEN PRESENT! 
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Army wives, who kept the home fires burning for U.S. soldiers in 
England, were themselves once burnt by the playful soldier-editors of 
Yank, the Army newspaper. The paper had been printing French les- 
sons for the men who expected to invade France. In one lesson they 


were told how to say, “My wife does not understand me.” 
—Time 


Rescuing the Navy 


Noticing two bewildered French sailors on a street corner in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, a couple of policemen offered their assistance. 
A French teacher had written to the sailors’ superior officer, inviting 
any two servicemen to dinner. They had lost her address and did not 
remember her name. All they knew was that she lived on Walnut 
Street. 

The policemen went into a huddle, for that street is a long one. 
Finally they drove the tars to the beginning of Walnut Street, then had 
them get out and walk directly in front of the slowly moving car, 
meanwhile sounding the siren lustily. All the people ran to their 
windows to see what was happening. Soon the unknown lady dashed 
out of her house and took the sailors indoors in triumph. 

—Grace V. Guinan 


Not to Be Sneezed At 


Ground crews and flyers at an American airfield in China liked the 
kindly Chinese who served them, but found some difficulty in pro- 
nouncing their names. This they settled by providing their own names 
—such as Woo Pee and So Long. A particular favourite they dubbed, 
simply, Sneeze. 

But this Chinese, knowing a little English, felt he was being ribbed. 
He finally got so worked up about it he asked the Colonel to please 
make the men call him by his right name. 

The Colonel assured him that he would write out such an order at 
once. “And,” asked the Colonel, “what is your right name?” 


“Ah Choo,” was the reply. 
—Horace Harris 


Over Their Shoulders 


A young lady received an envelope addressed in familiar handwriting 
from overseas. But instead of the expected letter, she found inside a 
slip of paper saying simply, “Your boyfriend still loves you, but he 
talks too much.—Censor.” 

—Collier’s 


On the bulletin board of the U.S. Fifth Amphibious Corps in the 
Central Pacific, an eagle-eyed and considerate censor posted this notice 
addressed to a Marine private: “Letter at mail desk. Name on envelope 


f Dorothy. Name on letter Betty. Check, and if correct, mail.” 


—UPI 
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A Sergeant, ever mindful of the censor, stopped in the middle of a 
letter to his wife to interpolate: “Lieutenant Leslie, this is my wife. 
Honey, this is Lieutenant Leslie, the censor.” 
Then he started a new sentence, and as an afterthought added: 
“Crowded in here, isn’t it, honey?” 
à —Prairie Farmer 


Woman’s War 


Shortly after receiving my commission in the U.S. Army Nurse Corps I 
was assigned to overseas duty. We were considered officers first and 
women second, and I was trying to learn to accept this attitude. But I 
was non-plussed to be handed the following memorandum as I filed 
aboard the Queen Mary: “Notice to All Officers. If at all possible, plan 
to spend your first night on shipboard belowdecks with your men. 
They'll never forget it and you'll never regret it.” 

—Dorothy Wells 


During the Japanese air-raids on Darwin, slit trenches were dug for 
army personnel and instructions were issued on how to behave during 
an attack. One particularly strict injunction was: “Never go without a 
helmet.” 

However, Darwin’s weather was hot and very humid, and at night 
practically everyone slept without pyjamas. When the air-raid sirens 
wailed late one night, one young nurse tottered from her bed out on to 
the parade ground stark naked. Suddenly she became aware that the 
sergeant was staring at her. Half asleep, she reeled inside and emerged 
seconds later—still bare, but obeying instructions: She was wearing her 
“tin hat”! 

—Mers. R. V. Barnard 


Recruited from the first Australian Women’s Army Service drivers 
trained during the Second World War, a girl was assigned as chauffeur 
to our Area Commander. After three days of silence, he acknowledged 
the girl’s presence by asking her name. 

“Nancy, sir,” she replied. 

“I can’t call you that,” he exploded. “What’s your surname?” 

She sighed. “Darling, sir,” she said. ‘ 

The general sank slowly back into his seat and grunted: “Drive on, 
Nancy.” 

—K. Hollands 


High on a ladder in the British Admiralty’s war room stood a Wren, 
sticking pins in a map which marked the progress of a North Atlantic 
convoy. A crusty British sea lord stalked in, glanced upward at the 
map and said, “Captain, that Wren will either have to wear pants or 
we will have to move the convoy to the South Atlantic.” 

—Time 


meant a hedge, like the hedge of this ere table.” 
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A pretty Army nurse, just returned from the South Pacific, was des- 
cribing an air raid in New Guinea. “When the enemy bombers came 
over,” she said, “I jumped right into the nearest wolfhole.” 

“You mean foxhole, don’t you?” interrupted a listener. 

“Maybe a fox dug it,” said the nurse sweetly, “but there was a wolf 


there when I got in.” 
—John O'Donnell 


In the period before D-Day when the U.S. Army was moving into 
scores of camps throughout the British Isles, an American Colonel was 
making an inspection tour of locations under construction. His chauf- 
feur was an attractive young member of the Motor Transport Corps, 
British women’s auxiliary service. 

The places they visited were in varying stages of completion and the 
comforts of home were not much in evidence. At every site the driver 
looked in vain for some sign of ladies’ accommodations. As the day 
went on, her discomfort increased and finally, when they were on their 
way back towards headquarters, she brought the car to a halt at the 
side of the road. Murmuring an embarrassed “Excuse me,” she got out 
of the car, walked down the road a few hundred feet and disappeared 
into the woods. 

She emerged a few minutes later and, eyes fixed demurely on the 
ground, walked back and got behind the wheel without saying a word, 
Still making no pretence at explanation, she drove the 50 miles back 
to headquarters before she made a startling discovery: The Colonel 


was not in the car. 
—James Brugger 


Kiwi Capers 
Some New Zealanders were camped near an American base on the 
Treasury Islands. The “Kiwis” were expecting some supplies which 
were always stamped with the familiar word, KIWI, and a picture of 
the bird of the same name. When the supplies failed to arrive, the New 
Zealander soldiers made inquiries at the American camp. “No, sir!” a 
sergeant told them. “The only supplies here are stamped K-one, W-one, 


with a picture of a square-ended chicken on them.” 
—N, E. Prentice 


Our Cockney sergeant was giving instructions on landscape targets. 
“Now this ere,” he said, “h’is what we call a landscape target. Private 
Smith, tell me what you see!” 
Private Smith came to his feet and said, “On the left I see a hedge.” 
“Now just a minute,” said the sergeant, “just a minute. H’in the 
h’army we don’t call a nedge a nedge, we call h’it a nedgerow. The 
reason being, that h’if we called h’it a nedge, the squad uld think we 


-T. E. Hutchinson 
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Each morning, at one of the Royal New Zealand Air Force’s South 
Pacific bases, a Chinese street vendor jogged into our workshop carry- 
ing two baskets slung from bamboo poles across his shoulders. His call 
of “Bun, butta, lem’nade” brought all hands out to sample the goodies. 
After Pear] Harbour, we heard rumours of American forces moving 
into our area. We realized the rumour was true, when—overnight— 

John Chinaman’s call changed to “Candy, cookie, pop!” 
—Sandy Powell 


Prattle of the Sexes 


During World War II, I carried with me`a treasured V-mail letter 
which I had received from my husband soon after he arrived in France 
during the invasion. The last line of the short missive said, “Love 
shares my foxhole with me.” 

Imagine the blow to my romantic illusions when, after V-E day, I 
received a letter which said in part: “Remember that fellow, Love, 
I wrote you about that used to share a foxhole with me—well, I ran 
into him at the canteen the other day.” 

—Ruth Stern 


No one could have been happier than I on that lovely day in May. 
I had come all the way from the country to spend a week with my 
soldier husband of three whole months. We registered at the hotel and 
entered a crowded lift. There wasn’t a sound from anyone while the 
lift was ascending until my husband leant over to me and said in a 
loud voice, “What did you say your name was, honey?” 

—Mrs. Gregg Karman 


The soldier had just received his corporal’s stripes, and he was very 
proud and very young. I overheard him trying to make a date with a 
young girl on the tram.: He was quite insistent; he had the evening 
off and he would take her to dinner and the theatre. At last she said, 
“I want you to know, soldier, that I date nothing lower than a 
lieutenant,” 3 
“Oh,” said the Corporal, “I didn’t know there was anything lower.” 
—Laura Puffer 
AUS. Navy physician on a battleship in the Pacific received from his 
fiancée a snapshot taken on a beach, showing two couples smiling con- 
tendedly while his girl sat alone at one side, forlorn and lonely. The 
accompanying letter explained that this was how she was fretting away 
the time until he returned. At first the physician was delighted, dis- 
playing it proudly to several fellow officers. That night, however, after 
studying it a long time in silence, he turned to his roommate. “John,” 
he said, “I wonder who took that picture?” 
—Robert Doyle 
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The bus was crowded, but a handsome young soldier was told he 
could ride if he didn’t mind sitting on the steps. Two cute young 
things on the front seat moved closer together, making room for the 
soldier. “Look, soldier,” said the driver, “what more could you want?” 

“To sit in the middle,” replied the soldier with a quick grin. 
—Wilma White 


As Japanese bombs fell on Darwin in 1942, a hospital was hastily 
evacuated. The doctor-in-charge was about to leave when he saw the 
matron rummaging through a drawer in her room. “Doctor!” she 
called, “I can’t find my teeth.” 
“Come at once, matron!” he replied sharply. “It’s bombs they’re 
dropping—not sandwiches!” 
—Mrs. George Sutton 


Washington Wonderland 


A dozen company mates were stopped while on leave by a bashful 
child who handed each a slip of paper bearing a girl’s address. “It’s 
my sister,” the child gulped. “She wants some soldier to write to her.” 
When the boys later got around to comparing notes, they discovered 
that nine had already received identical answers to their hopeful letters. 


Each started: “My name is Bonnie Mae. I am six years old.” 
—Collier’s 


Someone down the line in the U.S. War Department once suggested 
that a big pile of old, unimportant and ragged records be destroyed to 
make room for current filing. The written proposal was submitted and 
referred from one office and one official to another. i 

When a dozen or more officials had approved destroying the old 
papers, the order came through at last to burn them. But the final 
authority had added this provision: “Provided that copies are made of 


all papers destroyed.” 
eS —Pathfinder 


Two men working side by side at the U.S. War Production Board in 
Washington never spoke, but each watched the other. One man 
finished work daily at four o’clock, while the other always worked 
until six or later. Finally the harder worker approached the other. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said. “Do you mind telling me how you clean up 
all your work every day at four o'clock?” 

“Not at all. When I come to a difficult piece of detail, I mark it 
‘Refer to Commander Smith.’ I figure that in a department as large as 
this there is sure to be a Commander Smith—and I must be right. 
None of those papers ever come back to me.” 

“Brother,” said the hard worker, removing his coat, “prepare for 


action. I’m Commander Smith.” 
—Boston News Bureau 
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Every employee of the U.S. War Department had to wear a badge 
bearing his name and a passport-size photograph. One adventurous 
clerk replaced his own photograph with one clipped from a magazine 
and for three weeks passed the outer and inner guards. Finally a desk 
mate noticed that the face on the badge was that of Adolf Hitler. 

—wW. M. Kiplinger 


t 
” A sailor in the South Pacific wrote a friendly letter to a girl back 
home. She answered in a more-than-friendly manner. When he recip- 
rocated warmly, a succession of increasingly passionate. love letters 
ensued, culminating with the girl penning a missive of such high tem- 
perature that she thought surely her South Pacific Romeo would: be 
unable to outdo it. “Inflammable” was even stamped in red ink on the 
envelope. A few weeks later she received an answer—an envelope 
containing mere ashes. 

—George Crenshaw 


Soldier: “Let's get married or something.” 
Girl friend: “We'll get married or nothing.” 
—Observer 


Private: “I can’t see what keeps you girls from freezing.” 
Girl: “You're not supposed to.” 
—Fort Sheridan Target 


The wife of a retired Rear-Admiral was asked what effect a Navy 
career had on marriage. “During the 30 years we spent in the Navy,” 
she replied, “my husband was home only half the time. Either way you 
look at it, you’re guaranteed a happy marriage at least 50 percent of 


the time.” 
—A. B. Montagne 


The girl friend, worried a little by newspaper stories about soldier 
marriages “down under,” demanded of her American hero, “What 
have those Australian girls got that we haven’t got?” 
“Nothing,” he wrote in reply. “But they've got it here.” 
—Eleanor Hope 


With Malice Towards Some 


A sailor stationed overseas was noted for his loyalty to his fiancée. 
Then one day he received a callous letter telling him that she was 
going to marry a civilian, and would he please return her picture. 

He was so upset by this treachery that his mates rallied to avenge 
their pal. A collection of photographs, snapshots and pin-up girls was 
made from every fellow on the base. They were packed into a huge 
crate and shipped to the fickle wench. 

Upon opening the crate, she found a note reading, “Please pick out 
your picture and return the rest to me. This is a little embarrassing, 


but I don’t remember which one is yours.” 
—Shirley Loomis 
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The Men Who Came to Dinner 


A patriotic lady who sent out the following invitation to an officer at 
a nearby Army camp, “Mr. and Mrs. Browne request the pleasure of 
Captain Green’s company at dinner,” was dismayed by the reply. 
“With the exception of five men on leave and three on sick list,” the 
reply read, “Captain Green’s company accept with pleasure your invi- 
tation to dinner.” 
—University of Washington Columns 


To Be Continued 


A minor classic of the war was the two-sentence speech delivered by 
General Ira C. Eaker, Chief of the U.S. Air Force Bomber Command 
in Europe, at a dinner given in honour of him and his staff by the 
people of the little village which was his headquarters. Chief speaker 
of the occasion was the mayor of the village, who talked at length of 
the virtues of the Americans and the debt England owed them. He 
then called upon General Eaker for a few words. 

The General rose, cleared his throat in embarrassment and spoke as 
follows: “Until we've done some fighting, I'm not going to do any 
talking. When we've gone, I hope you'll be glad we came.” He sat 
down to an ovation that lasted for minutes. 

—John Lay 


Delayed Action 


Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham was aboard his flagship in a Medi- 
terranean port when a cruiser made a sloppy job of tying up to her 
berth. The cruiser’s Captain, dreading the message he knew would 
come from his commander-in-chief, was relieved, if puzzled, when it 

was delivered. It consisted of the one word, “Good.” 
Fifteen minutes later the Captain was interrupted in his bath with a 
supplement reading, “To previous message please add the word ‘God.’ ” 
—Boston Globe 


A Kiss in the Dark 


Scene: A train compartment in Rumania, during the war. 
Characters: A German officer, a Rumanian officer, an old lady and an 
attractive girl. 

The train enters a tunnel. Passengers hear first a kiss, then a vigorous 
slap. Train emerges into the light again. Everyone remains silent, but 
the German officer has a black eye. 

The old lady thinks, “What a good girl she is, and such a fine moral . 
character.” 

The girl thinks, “Isn’t it odd that the German tried to kiss the old 
lady and not me?” 

The German thinks, “That Rumanian is a smart one—he steals a kiss 
and I get hit.” 

The Rumanian thinks, “I'm a clever fellow. I kiss the back of my 
hand, hit a German officer and get away with it.” 

—Skyscrapers 
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Random Quips and Bloopers 


One attractive girl war worker to another: “Tve got the postwar world 
all figured out—when the guy comes back to take my job I'll marry 
him.” 

—Frank Beaven 

An Army Lieutenant and his bride were toasted by friends before the 

“officer sailed. Lifting his glass to his pretty wife, the officer smiled: 
“This is the only time I am leaving my future behind me.” 

—Sid Ascher 


Ata military wedding the groom, only recently back from the Solo- 
mon Islands in the Pacific, had hardly glimpsed his bride before the 
ceremony. Therefore, when time came for the kiss, it was a long one, 
lasting on and on until a child’s voice rang out in the silence of the 


church: “Mummy, is he spreading the pollen on her now?” 
—E. P. Goodnow 


Ata Royal Australian Air Force base, the orderly officer and sergeant 
paid regular visits to the airmen’s mess to see that the meals were 
satisfactory. Although airmen were invited to criticize the food, the 
invitation was usually issued in a tone that foretold little good for any 
complainant. 

One day a particularly unappealing stew was on the menu. “Any 
complaints?” said the sergeant. “Yes, sarge,” said one of the bolder 
recruits, “there’s a bit of cloth in mine.” “There’s some cloth in mine, 
too,” his mate chorused. “There’s a button in mine,” said another 
airman. 

“Sergeant,” came the laconic order from the officer, “count the 


cooks!” 
—Ruth Skinner 


One day the control tower at Gunter Field, Alabama, received a mes- 
sage: “Cadet Jones to tower. ‘My fuel gauge shows Empty. What will I 
do?” The operations officer, envisioning the plane about to make a 
forced landing, rushed to the mike, shouting, “Take it easy, son! Don’t 
get excited! Where are you?” The cadet calmly replied, “I’m sittin’ in 
my plane down on the flight line. I haven’t taken off yet.” 

—Sidney Skolsky 


The C.O. of our RAF camp decided we should all take part in 
manoeuvres. Half the personnel were to attack the base, the remainder 
to defend it. The unpopular exercise had been under way for three 
hours when rain began to fall. Blanks were being fired half-heartedly 
all around us. Suddenly we heard the whine of two bullets rico- 
cheting off H.Q.’s roof. Almost immediately the all-clear siren sounded 
and over the loudspeakers came this request: “Would the airman who 
fired the two shots that won this war please report to the guardroom?” 

—E. J. Mallen 
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Gems from the Islands 


Uss. Army Intelligence officers on Guadalcanal offered a bounty of 
$100 each for live Japanese prisoners. Soon the soldiers began stream- 
ing in with so many prisoners that Army funds neared exhaustion, and 
a Colonel questioned a Sergeant to find out how the Nipponese had 
been so easily captured. “Oh,” said the Sergeant, “that’s easy. Those 
marines out in the bush haven’t heard about this offer, so we buy Japs 
from them for five dollars each.” 

—Josef Israels 


When I reported for duty with the U.S. 90th Bombardment Squadron 
in 1944 on the island of Biak, which is off the New Guinea coast, very 
close to the equator and very hot, I noticed a large group of men 
looking intently into the sky. I did the same, and caught faint sun 
flashes on the body of an aircraft. Figuring it was a Japanese plane 
and that this would be my first experience under enemy fire, I 
wondered why the men didn’t take cover. As the plane came lower 
and lower, I became more and more frightened. But instead of attack- 
ing us, the four-engined bomber made a graceful landing and every- 
body ran towards it. 
It had taken the group’s weekly beer ration up to 30,000 feet for an 
hour to cool it off. 
—Donald Hough 


Two American pilots making a flight to Mindanao to pick up supplies 
during the siege of Bataan had promised to bring back silk panties to 
two Army nurses. The shops had quite a supply, but made for the 
Filipino taste—bright orchid with lots of lace. In a benevolent mood, 
the pilots bought panties for all the nurses. 

Unfortunately, when the plane was loaded there was no room for the 
bulky package. Determined not to disappoint their girl friends, how- 
ever, the pilots unwrapped the package, took out two pairs of panties 
and put them on under their uniforms. 

Then the Japanese got busy and the flyers were forced south and 
eventually made a crash landing in Australia. Unconscious, though not 
seriously injured, they were taken to a hospital and undressed. They 
spent the rest of the war trying to live down the lace panties. 

—© 1942 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


A Captain at a U.S. bomber base in the Marianas had a truckload of 
timber piled near the men’s tents. On top of the pile he placed a sign, 
GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. During the night all the timber, includ- 
ing the sign, disappeared. The Captain said nothing to the men who 
had used the timber to floor their tents. That’s what he had wanted 
done with it in the first place. 

—Midpacifican 


* 
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She: “Kiss me once more like that and I'm yours for life.” 
Soldier: “Thanks for the warning.” 
—The Bealiner, Camp Beale, Calif. 


Air-raid warden Groucho Marx, assigned to instruct a class in first 
aid, was driven to distraction by the stupid questions being asked. 
Finally one woman said, “Mr. Marx, suppose you went home and 
found your wife’s head in the oven with all the gas jets on. What 
would you do?” 
“That’s easy,” growled Groucho. “Id baste her every fifteen 
minutes!” 
—Dorothy Kilgallen 


Lieutenant-Colonel David Niven told of an escaped Polish flyer who 
was sent to an R.A.F. base in Scotland for training. Several months 
later, on leave in London, he was asked if he’d learned to speak 
English. The Pole replied: “Aye. A wee bit.” 


—Leonard Lyons 


An American soldier, hurt in a traffic accident, woke up in an Aus- 
tralian hospital and asked the nurse solemnly, “Was I brought here 
to die?” 
“No,” said the nurse, “you were brought here $ teredes i 
—© 1942 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


A soldier with the occupation troops in Germany received a cable 
from his girl that deserves a medal for the prize “short short story” of 
the war. It read: COULDN'T WAIT FOR YOU SO HAVE 
MARRIED YOUR FATHER. LOVE, MOTHER. 

— Bennett Cerf 


A Norwegian sea captain testified before a German Naval court in 
Norway that his ship had ‘been sunk by a British submarine hard by 
the coast of Norway. ; 

“Nonsense,” shouted a German officer. “There are no British sub- 
marines off the Norwegian coast. You must have struck a mine.” 

“Very well then,” the Captain said. “A mine came to the surface, 
halted us, gave us ten minutes to get into lifeboats and then ran into 
our ship, sinking her.” 

Time 


General Patrick J. Hurley flew to Moscow to arrange for Stalin's par- 
ticipation in the Teheran conference. After details were decided upon, 
Hurley was asked the proper way to greet Roosevelt and Churchill in 
English. “Just walk in and say these words,” he suggested. Stalin 
memorized them and found occasion to deliver the greeting at a dinner 
where Roosevelt and Churchill were seated before he arrived. Parting 
the portieres of the banquet hall, Stalin stared at the assembled guests, 
then said: “What the hell’s going on here?” 

—Leonard Lyons 
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When a British bomber blasted a war plant in the Danish town of 
Skive, German Propaganda Minister Goebbels issued a communiqué 
saying that no damage was done except that a cow had been hit. The 
local paper dutifully carried the communiqué, then commented simply: 
“The cow burnt for four days.” 

—Bulletins from Britain 


Scheduled to do a show at a veterans’ hospital, comedian George 
Jessel decided to send a corsage to each nurse. The corsages made a 
hit, for when Jessel appeared he observed that every nurse was wearing 
the floral offering. There’d been just one oversight—all the nurses 
were male. 

—E. E. Edgar 


The USS. destroyer on which I served was entering an extremely busy 
harbour in the South Pacific. Countless changes in course and speed 
were necessary to thread our way through the maze of anchored and 
moving ships. While we were passing between two anchored vessels, 
an LST loomed up, crossing our bow from port to starboard, and a 
freighter appeared, lumbering across from the opposite direction. 
There was no room for us to turn and we appeared to have too much 
headway to stop in time. A collision seemed inevitable. Our skipper, 
his temper at the breaking point, threw up his hands and exclaimed, 
“Now what in blazes do I do?” 
“Sir,” calmly murmured an Ensign, “I suggest we submerge.” 
—Brad Caswell 


Our LST was part of a convoy en route to the Philippines during 
World War II. One day a near-by destroyer escort began to zig-zag 
furiously. A warning siren screamed and all troops were ordered 
below-decks. We were green troops, and tension in our iron-plated 
cubbyhole was high. A Sergeant known for his allegedly scientific bent 
spoke up: “My theory,” he said, “is that we have absolutely nothing to 
worry about. These LST’s have a very shallow draft, and it’s impos- 
sible for the Jap torpedoes to hit us. Those fish will slide right under 
us, no matter how often the Japs fire.” 
A laconic reply from a Private brought a tension-shattering laugh. 
“I hope,” he said, “that your theory isn’t exploded.” 
—William Blizzard 


After his first lesson in tank driving, a Private was told to back up his 
tank so that it was in line with the others. He hopped in eagerly. The 
engine roared, the tank moved backward—and a thunderous crash 
echoed through the garage as tons of steel hit the rear wall. An 
excited instructor hurried up and surveyed the damage. 

“Don’t you know that you’re supposed to have someone guide you 
into position?” he roared. 

“Gee, Sergeant, I’m sorry,” the Private said. “But that’s the way I 
used to do it before I got drafted.” 
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“You mean you drove tanks when you were a civilian?” the Sergeant 
asked in amazement. 
“No,” said the Private. “I worked in a parking station.” 
—Frank Veronsky 


On a French-owned sland of the Solomons group, the U.S. Army 

‘chopped down a number of palm trees to build an airfield. The 
Frenchmen promptly submitted a bill for damages for exactly twice 
the number of trees destroyed. Asked why, they pointed out that 

coconut palms are said to be either:male or female, and added, “So for 

every palm tree cut down, messieurs, another dies of a broken heart!” 

—Tom Gootee 


When our ship tied up for a few days at a small Pacific island, the 
comely females, who wore a saronglike affair around the hips and 
nothing above, evoked the undivided interest of the entire crew. One 
seaman spent most of his time posing the partially draped natives, 
singly and in groups, meanwhile snapping away with his camera. 
Finally my curiosity got the better of me, and I asked him, “Just 
when and where do you expect to get all those films developed?” 
“Films?” he repeated, grinning at me. “Who’s got films?” 
—E, M. Sims 


Nautically Speaking 


In the Royal Navy, failing a training course was one way of delaying 
the inevitable sea-going draft and with it the inherent dangers and dis- 
comforts of war at sea. In the less specialized branches of the service, 
however, this form of evasion was far more difficult because of the 
almost complete lack of qualifying examinations. In my three months’ 
seamanship course the only thing approaching an exam came in the 
form of 12 questions put orally to the individual class member by a 
grizzled Chief Petty Officer. Bent on failure, one budding seaman 
answered all the questions put to him with a cheerful “I don’t know, 
Chief.” Imagine his surprise and consternation when the Chief gruffly 
replied: “Buck up, lad. You’ve only just scraped through!” 

—W. Parkin 


Early in 1940, the commander of a British gunboat returning from 
night patrol decided to follow a dredger through the treacherous sand- 
banks off the Norfolk coast. 

He was furious, therefore, when half an hour later both ships 
suddenly went aground. As the captain stood on the bridge he saw a 
figure clad in oilskins emerge from the dredger’s wheelhouse. “I’ve 
come ‘ere for sand, mate,” he shouted across to the gunboat. “What 
are you here for?” 

—William Sherrat 
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While cruising a lonely stretch of the South Pacific on a little old 
minesweeper, we observed a new Australian cruiser coming up on our 
stern. We all admired the handsome ship, and our captain sent a 
blinker-light message: You are beautiful. 
Less than 30 seconds later, her captain blinkered back: I bet you 
say that to all the ships. 
—W. J; Alliman 


H.M.S. Revenge, an ancient battleship with a maximum speed of 22 
knots, was steaming in convoy in the Indian Ocean. Because Japanese 
ships were known to be close, we were using flags for ship-to-ship 
communications. Our young signalman was told to put out speed flags 
to denote 16 knots. He made a mistake and the Revenge’s message 
read “61 knots.” From the flagship, an Aldis lamp blinked the brisk 
command: “Please circle the fleet twice, and take off.” 

—F, T. Martin 


In January 1941, the troopship Franconia was sailing in convoy in the 
wild North Atlantic, carrying Australian soldiers to the Middle East. 

On the deck one bitterly cold morning I stood next to two privates 
huddled deep in greatcoats. 

Above the screech of the wind, I overheard one shivering digger say 
to the other: “Cripes, how would it be if we were torpedoed right 
now?” 

“Tve got it all worked out,” his mate replied, “I'd head straight for 
the officers’ bathroom, fill a tub full of hot water, and drown myself in 
comfort.” 

—H. S. Gilchrist 


The Way of the Native 


Shortly after coming to New Guinea I was out walking one day when 
I met a native near a coconut grove. Pulling out a florin, I pointed to 
a tall tree and said, “You climb tree, I give you this.” 

With a big smile, he reached into his pocket, pulled out a ten 
shilling note and said in perfect English, “Here’s ten shillings. Let’s 
see you climb it.” 

—Paul Gilmour 


Wherever U.S. forces fought in the Pacific, reports were circulated 
that the Japanese had Japanese women in their camps. Few if any such 
reports were ever substantiated. Commander Myron. W. Graybill, how- 
ever, quoted a Solomon Islands native chief as having been positive 
that there had been at least one woman at a camp near his village. 
“How can you be so sure?” Graybill asked. Replied the chief: “I 
ate her.” 
—Time 
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Women in the Gilbert Islands were never wholly converted to the mis- 
sion-style dress from neck to knee. By signs, a New York Sergeant con- 
veyed to a Makin girl that he wanted a grass skirt for a souvenir. 
Quickly she whipped hers off and politely offered it. The red-faced 
soldier hastily gave the gift giver a large bandanna. She accepted 
_ graciously—and deftly* wrapped it around her head. 3 
; —Time 


A Naval officer, returned from a South Pacific island, reported that 
one day a small native boy brought a huge armload of coconuts to one 
of the sailors, and was given a package of gum. The sailor carefully un- 
wrapped a stick, gesturing wildly to be sure the native boy understood, 
then put the gum in his mouth and began chewing it. 
The islander watched patiently until the demonstration was com- 
pleted, and then grumbled, “Yah, chewing gum.” 
—Phil Drotning 


Out in New Guinea, a U.S. Army nurse gave a brassiere to one of the 
native girls to see what she would do with it. Later she met the girl 
wearing the bra around her stomach. All the small items which this 
New Guinea deb would normally have carried around in a little net 
pouch were now in two convenient pockets. 


—Charles: Pearson 


Officers in the U.S. Army Transportation Corps in Iran had some 
lessons to learn in handling native labor. One Lieutenant thought he 
was very smart when he gave wheelbarrows to his road gang of 
Iranians who were hauling cement in buckets on their heads. “Now,” 
said the young officer to his superior, “you'll see the work hum.” For 
one day the workers politely wheeled their barrows to and fro, but by 
the next day they had removed the wheels and were carrying the 
barrows filled with cement upon their heads. 

—Oswald Garrison Villard 


On one of the Central Pacific islands, our Navy commanding officer 
decided that the native girls’ habit of wearing only a grass skirt was 
definitely bad for military morale. Therefore, he presented each native 
girl and woman with a “skivvy shirt,” the Navy undershirt of heavy 
cotton with quarter-length sleeves. The girls were overjoyed—even 
asked for two each. ; 
Imagine the skipper’s astonishment next day when he saw several 
girls proudly wearing clean new shirts, each with two round holes 
cut in the most obvious and appropriate places! 
—Tim Welch 


On Makin atoll fat, benevolent King Nakaiea came to a U.S. Colonel 
with a complaint. An interpreter translated. Did the Colonel know that 
Makin’s young women bathed naked in a certain lake? Yes, said the 
Colonel, he knew. Did the Colonel know that U.S. soldiers gathered 


bottom. 
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around the lake and embarrassed the girls by comment and laughter? 
The Colonel pondered and then proposed that a high fence be built 
around the lake which he would have covered with salvaged tenting so 
that the young ladies’ privacy would be preserved. 

At that there was a gallop of royal words. The interpreter spoke: 
“The King says that the Colonel misunderstands. The King says that 
to look is good, but to laugh is bad. He only wants the soldiers to stop 
laughing.” 

Out went an order to all Americans on Makin. Soon. the bathing 
hour was marked by the-patrolling of stern MP's, the gazing of frozen- 
faced GI's, the splashing of brown beauties. 

—Robert Trumbull 


After months of service in the South Seas American troops grew to 
look much like natives—brown-skinned and clad only in shorts and 
sandals. 

One day,. hearing that an Army supply ship carrying a number of 
Navy nurses was expected, a young officer dashed into the jungle and 
returned with twenty strings of native beads. As the ship moved into 
the harbour, he paddled alongside in a canoe and, holding up the beads, 
chanted in. broken English, “Nice beads, good beads, real native beads, 
only five dollars!” 

The men. and nurses on board laughingly tossed down their money. 
As he pulled away with $100 of the gullible Navy’s money, he cupped 
his hands to his mouth and shouted, “Any of you guys from Brooklyn?” 


—Eda Johnstone 
Chalked Up to Victory 


A unit of Fijian guerrillas in one-piece khaki uniforms, their bushy 
hair shorn to the regulation 1-1/2 inches, went through an all-night 
manoeuvre with Yank troops on the island of Viti Levu. These broad- 
shouldered boys, born to the jungle, made great jungle fighters, for 
they moved so swiftly and silently through dense undergrowth that not 
even the most acute ear could detect their presence; they killed quietly 
with a knife or a blow from the butt of a gun. For the manoeuvre the 
guerrillas were given pieces of chalk and instructed to mark with a 
white cross every objective in camp they were able to reach and which, 
under battle conditions, they could have destroyed. 

It was a clear moonlit night, and the Americans, with guards doubled 
at every post, were on the alert. But nothing happened, and just before 
daybreak they told each other the Fijians. had failed. 

As the sun came up, however, the Yanks merely blushed and said 
nothing at all, On the seat of the trousers of the Sergeant of the Guard 
was a large white cross. Every military objective in camp was chalked. 
In an orderly room in which two men had been on duty all night, the 
four chairs and table were all marked. But the Mess Sergeant suffered 
the final indignity. He had risen early to bake cakes, and when he lifted 
the six pans from the oven, each had a distinct white cross on the 


—Merle Miller 
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All in a Day’s War 


Prime purpose in life for the physical instructors at recruit camps is to 
toughen up the boys. A group of recruits was running the obstacle 
` course at a camp, when one tripped and fell. The instructor immedi- 
ately barked: “Hey, get up! What’s wrong with you?” 
The recruit groaned, “Afraid I just can’t run anymore, sir.” 
“Well,” yelled the instructor, “don't waste time lying there. Start 
doing push-ups!” 
—Reprinted from This Week Magazine. 
© 1944 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corp. 


At the U.S. Army’s Desert Training Centre in California, Captain 
Francis E. Rogan made an inspection, finally commented, “The camou- 
flage is only fair. Better work on it.” Then he drove his car smack into 
the camouflaged staff headquarters, crushing one wheel into a dugout 


room. 
—Time 


When an officer of a Naval hospital in California found many beds 
empty in a ward supposed to house marines and sailors back from the 
Pacific war zone, an orderly explained, “The men are accustomed to 
sleeping on the ground and they didn’t rest well on mattresses. They're 


under the beds, sir.” 
—Rennie Taylor in Minneapolis Tribune 


A small group of Army brides were bragging about their husbands. 
The first remarked that at last hers had attained his majority. “Bill has 
just got notice of his captaincy!” thrilled the second. The third hinted 

that her man was hoping for his commission that month. 
After a brief pause the fourth bride burst out bravely, “Well, Johnny 
still has his privacy, anyway!” 
c —Time 


In Seattle The Stethoscope, a Naval hospital newspaper, offered a prize 
to anyone at the hospital who could identify Betty Grable’s legs from a 


selection of leg-art photos. The winner: the chaplain. 
—Time 


Towards the end of a basketball game between officers and men at an 

Army camp, the play became rougher than usual. Finally, the referee— 

an N.C.O.—blew his whistle, faced one of the players and barked: 

“Just try one more trick like that, and I’m going to throw you right out 
of the game—sir!” 

—Reprinted from This Week Magazine. 

© 1944 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corp. 


It was mid-summer and I was going through the final stages of basic 
training. One of the last manoeuvres was a cross-country route march 
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with full field pack. As we marched along, the sun beating down made 
my pack grow heavier with each step. When we got a five-minute break 
8354 steps later, I turned to a mate and groaned, “This pack must 
weigh a ton!” 
With a startled look he inquired, “What did you forget?” 
—C. M. Neuman 


Account Settled 


Around the British war office in London they circulated one of the 
best stories of the war: 

When a young Lieutenant was promoted to Captain, by error the date 
in the London Gazette appeared as April 1, 1041, rather than 1941. 
That night, after a few pleasant hours at the mess, his fellow officers 
persuaded him to apply for back allowances and pay. The application 
was made out on the correct official form, quoting the necessary para- 
graphs of the King’s Regulations; then all adjourned to bed. Next 
morning the young officer realized with horror what he had done and 
was filled with trepidation as to the outcome. A court-martial? 

Weeks later the reply came: “Your application for allowances dating 
back to April 1, 1041, has been found to be in order and your account 
accordingly has been credited with 39,999 pounds. You appear, how- 
ever, to have overlooked a further paragraph of King’s Regulations, 
under which a commanding officer is personally responsible for any 
guns or horses lost in action owing to his negligence. If the command- 
ing officer is killed, his responsibility devolves upon the surviving officer 
next in seniority. 

“Your letter proves conclusively that you are the sole survivor of the 
Battle of Hastings (1066 A.D.), where 20,000 horses valued at 2 
pounds each were lost by negligence. The responsibility for payment of 
40,000 pounds, therefore, falls upon you. I have accordingly adjusted 
your account to the extent of a net debit of 1 pound.” 

—Marcia Winn 


A perspiring Lieutenant brought his weary platoon to a halt after more 
than an hour of drill in the hot Texas sun. “Just to break the 
monotony,” the officer told his men, “I am going to call out names at 
random. When you hear yours, give a command, and the platoon will 
execute it.” 

“O'Neill!” the Lieutenant barked out. 

“By-the-left, quick march!” commanded O'Neill, and the platoon 


marched towards the Lieutenant. EN 
“Hudson!” shouted the instructor as the men drew near. ay, eee 
“Pla-toon halt!” screamed the khaki-clad Hudson. Lag — 
“Clark!” the officer yelled. 
“Dis-missed!” ordered Clark, and the members of the platoon broke 


and ran for the barracks, leaving the amazed Lieutenant gaping. 


—Brendan J. Connelly 
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Britons Speak 


Winston Churchill was walking among smoking ruins after a heavy air 
raid when an old woman greeted him. He asked how she felt after 
the night of horror. : ; : 

“Well, there’s one thing about these air raids,” she replied, “they do 


take your mind off the war.” 
—Oliver Lyttelton 


Three Canadian soldiers sleeping in an English camp were awakened 
by a terrific crash nearby. 

“What was that—thunder or bombs?” asked one, 

“Bombs,” was the laconic answer. . 

“Thank heavens!” said the third man. “I thought we were going to 


have more rain!” 
—Montreal Star 


Returning from a bombing mission over occupied Europe in a badly 
shot-up plane, I found that it was going to be impossible to land. 
Following orders, I bailed the crew out over our field, then flew toa 
point near the Channel and bailed out myself. A gust of wind carried 
me past the field I had picked out, slammed me against the roof of a 
railroad station and dumped me unceremoniously onto the passenger 
platform. Upon sitting up, I found myself being inspected by a group 
of mildly curious British. After a moment a young British officer 
turned to his companion and observed dryly: “I say, these Yanks do 


anything to get to London.” 
—Ted Stevens 


A group of Englishwomen in a Somerset village set up a snack bar for 
American servicemen. They contributed sandwiches, biscuits and 
sweets from their slim rations, but the project was a failure. A few 
Americans did dash into the room, but when they saw the volunteers, 
they hastily backed out, muttering apologies. Finally the disappointed 
women asked an American Red Cross girl if she could tell them what 
was wrong. 
It was all clear to her as soon as she took one look at the sign the 
English ladies had tacked outside the door: 
COMFORT STATION 
FOR AMERICAN SERVICEMEN 
—Sidney Peach 


For years British troops staged periodic manoeuvres to prepare for the 
invasion of northern Europe. Some were on such a scale that only the 
high-ups were sure they weren’t the real thing. A story has it that on 
one such exercise an obscure British Brigadier and his staff were kept 
in suspense until the last minute. They nervously paced up and down 
on a small hill near their command post. Finally a troop-carrying glider 
went by, and from it came a carrier pigeon. 
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Powerful field glasses followed every flap of the pigeon’s wings till 
it fluttered into a nearby coop, and a Colonel raced over to get the 
message, bounded back breathlessly and handed it to the Brigadier. He 
opened it with trembling hands, read it, cursed and threw it on the 
ground; then he walked off with his face a bright purple. A young staff 
Lieutenant waited till the boss was out of sight to pick up the message. 
It said, “I have been sent down for being naughty in my cage.” 

—Al Newman 


Rosemary, one of the many little girls sent out of London during the 
blitz, was going to bed on her first evening in the country. “Do you say 
your prayers before going to bed, darling?” her hostess asked. 
Rosemary said she did. 

“Well, then, kneel down and I'll listen as your mother does.” 

Rosemary repeated the usual “Now I lay me down to sleep,” and 
then improvised a postscript of her own. “And God, please protect 
Daddy and Mummy from those German bombs. And do, dear God, 
take good care of yourself—because if anything happens to you, we're 
sunk.” 


An Englishman asked the British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service for permission to start work every morning at eight instead of 
seven. He didn’t want to be a slacker, he said, but he needed the extra 
hour to “get the baby up to granny’s.” Asked why his wife could not 
take care of the baby, he explained that she had to get to her job in an 
aircraft factory at six. As for granny, when asked why she could not 
come and pick up the baby earlier, the man replied: “Granny doesn’t 
get off the night shift herself until seven.” 

—© 1943 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 


Brittania Rules the Waves 


The Nazi crew of a sinking German raider was transferred to a British 
vessel. British officers were reminded that the captives were to be 
treated “just as if they were gentlemen.” 

The next day a German officer was sporting a beautiful shiner. The 
British Captain was enraged. “Who did that?” he asked the damaged 
Nazi. The young British officer named by the victim was called to task 
immediately. “You are a disgrace to His Majesty’s Navy! What have 
you to say in defence of yourself?” 

“Well, sir, when I came up on deck this morning, this chap said to 
me: ‘God damn the King!’ Well, I controlled myself, and said nothing. 
Then he came closer to me, stuck his face up to mine and yelled, ‘To 
hell with the Queen!’ 

“That was almost impossible to bear, but still I remembered that I 
am a British officer and controlled myself. But then he grinned at me 
contemptuously, and spat into our ocean! That, sir, was too much. It 
was then that I lost my temper!” 

—Charles Derricott 


< 
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Canterbury Tale 


Two American soldiers, standing at the bar in an English pub, noticed 
an elderly, benevolent-looking gentleman sipping a glass of beer at a 
table in a corner of the room. One of the soldiers said to his pal, “Do 
you know who that dignified old man is? He’s the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” è 

“You're crazy. The Archbishop of Canterbury wouldn't be in a pub.” 

“I’m positive it is,” said the first soldier. “I’ve seen his picture many 
times, and I know I'm right.” 

“TIl bet you a pound you're wrong.” 

The bet was accepted, and the soldiers timidly approached the table. 
“Excuse us, sir, for intruding but would you mind telling us something. 
We were wondering if you might be—” 

“Go to hell and mind your own damn business!” the old man roared. 

The two soldiers quickly retreated to the bar, stunned. After a 
moment, one said to the other: “Isn't that a shame! Now we'll never 


know.” 
—John Durant 


Cockney Bill, blown through a window by a bomb, remarked when he 
came to: “Crickey! I got outa there just in time!” 
—Gracie Fields 


Generally Speaking 


General George S. Patton, Jr., is said to have received a message from 
headquarters asking him to be less jocular in his reports, since they 
would become a part of recorded history, and ending with orders to 
bypass Trier as it would take four divisions to capture the city. But 
when the message arrived, the story continues, Trier had already fallen. 
General Patton replied, “Have taken Trier with two divisions. Do you 
want me to give it back?” 

—Brooks Mills 


When Patton’s tanks were 185 miles from a junction with the Red 
Army, a paper proclaimed the news in large headlines, continuing the 
story on the back page where it was erroneously headed PATTON 175 
MILES FROM RUSSIANS. An alert reader quickly dispatched a letter 
pointing out the error. Loath to acknowledge a mistake, the editor 
replied, “Our staff, priding itself on up-to-the minute coverage of news, 
merely recognised that by the time a reader reached the back page, the 
news on the first page about the location of Patton’s armour would be 


obsolete—hence the apparent discrepancy.” 
—Irving Silverstein 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower was telling Churchill that British 
Tommies were having a good influence toning down GI exuberance. 
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As Churchill beamed, a GI rushed in. “General, can I borrow your 
jeep?” Eisenhower calmed Churchill’s agitation by saying, “See what I 
mean? A year ago he wouldn’t have asked.” 

—AP 


Military Intelligence 


During basic training the photo shop returned a roll of my film with 
an extra negative enclosed by mistake. It was a snapshot of such a 
lovely blonde, however, that I couldn’t bring myself to send it back. 
Instead, we had sixteen enlarged prints made so that each man in the 
barracks could display our unknown pin-up in his locker. 

At the next inspection, the officer soon lost interest in everything 
except the blonde who graced each open locker. When he reached the 
door again, he said, “In view of this room’s good taste, it would be dis- 
loyal of me to rate it as anything less than superior. But I would be 
obliged to anyone who can explain how you all happen to know my 
wife!” 

—Keith Hopkins 


The British Fleet was carrying out high-speed manoeuvres and on 
board one of the destroyers a Member of Parliament was watching the 
exercises with great keenness. The Captain of the destroyer was pushing 
his ship to the limit when a sailor came to the bridge and saluted. 

“I have a message for you, sir, from the Admiral.” 

The Captain beamed. “Read it aloud.” 

The sailor read: “Of all the blundering morons, you take the cake! 
You nearly rammed the flagship!” 

The Captain pursed his lips, glancing sideways at the M.P. 

“Very well, young man,” he snapped. “Have that message decoded 
at once.” 

—C. Lobo 


During World War II a number of big-name athletes were enlisted in 
the U.S. Navy with the specialist rating of Athletic Instructor. At one 
base a group of sailors were taking a refresher course in swimming 
from one of these instructors who had never left the continental limits. 
The sailors were ordered to go to the edge of the pool, dive in and 
swim to the other side. All of them made it easily except one. But 
finally, after much splashing and churning, he wearily pulled himself 
up on the edge of the pool. As he sat there panting, the instructor 
strode over and asked sarcastically, “Do you call that swimming?” 
“Well, I dunno what you call it, chief,” replied the sailor, “but it 
kept me up when the Lexington went down.” 
—S. A. Smullin 


The ocean was rough and visibility poor, and as our ship fell into the 
convoy column it bumped the stern of another vessel, but without doing 
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any real damage. The weather grew even worse, and ships of the 
convoy became scattered over a wide area. Finally we received a coded 
radio message telling us where to rejoin the convoy. We changed our 
course, and a few minutes later there was a terrific crash. We had 
rammed the same ship a second time. Frantic, our Captain signalled, 
“Can you stay afloat?” 

"* “Yes,” flashed the other skipper. “Try again.” 

—J. A. Rademacher 


Dis-Assembly Line 


The skipper of the new tanker Fort Moultrie, reporting to his employ- 
ers, Deconhill Shipping Company of San Francisco: 

“This vessel has recently experienced a great amount of trouble with 
the smaller pumps failing to function properly. The pumps were found 
to be in perfect condition and no reason could be found for their failure 
until a pair of ladies’ panties were taken from the suction pipe. 

“These were undoubtedly discarded during the construction of the 
vessel in a moment of thoughtlessness and left lying in the tank, later 
finding their ‘way into the pipeline. Other tankers built at the Swan 
Island shipyards have experienced similar difficulties. 

“In order that all may co-operate 100 per-cent in the war effort and 
the total destruction of the Axis powers, it is respectfully requested that 
the lady workers keep their pants on during working hours for the 
duration. 

(Signed) R. B. Gallery, Master, S.S. Fort Moultrie” 


Better Man Wins 


Private Jones, an inveterate and invaribly successful bettor, was such 
a demoralizing influence in his unit that his Lieutenant, after trying 
unsuccessfully to end his gambling, sent him before the Captain. After 
the interview the Lieutenant was summoned. 

“I’ve shown Private Jones he can lose a bet,” the Captain said. “I 
asked him why he couldn't stop betting, and he said, ‘Sir, it’s a habit 
I can’t seem to lose. Why, I'll bet you ten dollars right now you have a 
mole on your left shoulder.’ Well, I knew darn well I didn’t so I took 
off my shirt and showed him. He admitted he had lost and paid the ten 
dollars. I guess that'll hold him!” 

The Lieutenant was so noticeably silent that the Captain asked, 
“What’s the matter? Aren’t you pleased?” 

“No sir,” replied the Lieutenant. “You see, on the way to your 
quarters Jones bet me 25. dollars he’d have the shirt off your back in 
five minutes.” 

—Mrs. B. F. Etter 


Not a Friend in the World 


Two Swiss businessmen, interned in Japan, protested to a Japanese 
official, who smiled apologetically and explained, “I realize that you 
are neutrals. But you are neutral enemies.” 
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“What: do io consider the British and the Americans?” asked the 


“They,” Matie the Japanese, “are belligerent enemies.” 
“What about the Germans and Italians?” 


SFe Oh, they are friendly enemies,” the Nipponese statesman replied. 


sae) —Liu Chieh 


oy tee 


a U-boat waked a ship and landed the survivors in South 
“wo Civie Guards discussed the problem. “We ought to intern 


d why, ` I'm asking?” 
y? Because we’re neutral.” 
ae we are. But who are we neutral against?” 
j — “Critic” in New Statesman and Nation 


Naval Manoeuvre 
Gregory, a U.S. Navy man, was medium-size, and not very imposing. 


flourish and a voice that filled the room, announced, “When Gregory 


drinks, everybody drinks.” 


Immediately the bar was jammed, the house filled all the glasses and 
everybody drank. Then with the impertinence of a king, Gregory 
reached into his pocket, laid a coin on the counter and said, “And when 
Gregory pays, everybody pays.” And out he walked. 

—Malcolm Cagle 


Freedom of Speech 


A GI and a Russian soldier in Berlin were discussing their respective 
governments. The GI told the Russian that he could go to Washington, 
knock on the White House door, ask President Trumen how he was 
and “then wag my finger in front of his face and tell him just what I 
think of Harry S. Truman.” 

Said the Russian: “I can go to the Kremlin, ask to see Generalissimo 
Stalin, ask him how he is, wag my finger in front of his face and also 
tell him just what I think—about Harry S. Truman.” 

—Leonard Lyons 


Laid Up Laughing 


I came down with rheumatic fever while serving in the Navy, and 


found the long bed rest as tedious as did my fellow patients. One day 
when we kept hopping out of bed at every opportunity, the nurse 
warned us that she would be forced to “ground” us if we didn’t behave. 

It seemed a meaningless threat, but we soon found out what she 
‘meant. The next time she left the ward, the bottoms of our pyjamas 


, went with her. 


One night ashore he walked into a small honky-tonk bar and, with a 


—Allen Lindenberg _ 
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